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Waesche Observes 59th Birthday; 


Commissioned Ensign in 1906 coast cuaeo 


Recently the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, Vice Admiral Russell R. 
Waesche, observed his fifty-ninth birth- 
day. And while wishing him many 
happy returns of the day, it is a pleas- 
ure for PATROL to publish a few items 
in the colorful background of the man 
who directs this fighting organization. 

Born in Frederick County, Maryland, 
Admiral Waesche was educated in the 
local public schools and attended Pur- 
due University for one year. Then he 
applied for entrance to the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London. He 
was appointed a cadet on May 19th, 
1904, and received a commission as en- 
sign on October 27th, 1906. His early 
duty was typical of that of all newly 
graduated officers—eight years of duty 
aboard cutters in the Great Lakes, 
Alaskan and Arctic waters and the 
Pacific and Atlantic coasts. Following 
this he was transferred to Coast Guard 
Headquarters for four years. In 1919 
he returned to sea as executive officer 
of the U.S.S. ANTIGONE, transferring 
two months later to the U.S.S. AL- 
GONQUIN. Then followed a series of 
posts as commanding officer of various 
ships, doubling for four years as United 
States Commissioner for the Third Di- 
vision, District of Alaska. This was in 
conjunction with his duties during the 
Bering Sea Patrol as skipper of the 
BOTHWELL. 

From 1924 to early 1926 he was in 
command of the destroyer BEALE in 
the Coast Guard anti-smuggling patrol 
forces during prohibition. Admiral 
Waesche, then a lieutenant commander, 


built an enviable reputation during this 
time and for attaining the highest en- 
gineering efficiency of any eligible de- 
stroyer, his ship was awarded the Engi- 
neering Trophy. 

His duties continued to vary during 
the following years—from that of 
Coast Guard representative at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, where Navy 
destroyers were being reconditioned 
and outfitted for transfer to the Coast 
Guard—to that of commander of Divi- 
sion Four of the Destroyer Force. 


But Admiral Waesche’s most impor- 
tant work has been as Commandant. 
Currently serving the early part of his 
third four-year term on appointment 
by the President, he has presided over 
the greatest expansion of the Service 
in history. In personnel it has multi- 
plied fifteen times to a total of more 
than 175,000 officers and men, to meet 
wartime demands. Also, during the 
present war, he has organized a Mer- 
chant Marine Council to serve as an 
advisory body on the administration of 
Coast Guard functions relating to the 
Merchant Marine. He has seen the 
Coast Guard’s peacetime fleet expand 
and the Service man more than two 
hundred Navy vessels. 

Throughout this expansion of per- 
sonnel and duties, the Service, under 
Admiral Waesche’s direction, has con- 
tinued its traditional functions to an 
increasingly effective point. Its activi- 
ties on the Great Lakes and America’s 
inland waterways have been intensified. 


(Continued on Page 11) 





NO PERFECTION WITHOUT 
PRACTICE 

Some of you folks remember when 
as a child you were given a pen and 
ink and a copy book. At the top of the 
page above the empty lines there were 
the perfect letters of the copy. 

Our writing never looks as bad as 
when placed beside the perfect copy. 
Do you remember looking through the 
old copy book filled with imperfect let- 
ters and blots? 

We never realize how imperfect 
our copy of life is until we begin to 
compare it with the life of Christ. We 
never realize how far short of perfec- 
tion we have fallen until we try to live 
perfectly. 

The musician may be satisfied with 
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his music until he tries to play the 
score perfectly. The artist may be sat- 
isfied with the praises of his admirers 
until he tries to capture the living pic- 
ture. 


Someone has said that the unforgiv- 
able sin is not wanting to be any better 
or live any better than we are living. 
Such a person will never appreciate a 
teacher, nor will they appreciate a 
Savior. It is only those who know they 
are sick that want a physician. Only 
those who are sinners will thank God 
for a Savior. 


Let us make the most of 1945, pat- 
terning our life close as possible to 
that perfect life of the “Prince of 
Peace.” 
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Radio direction finder stations, for- 
merly operated by the Navy, com- 
prise a score of stations now under 
the Coast Guard. 


—USCG— 


As early as 1915, three officers of 
the Coast Guard conceived the idea of 
a Coast Guard air patrol and demon- 
strated its feasibility with a single 
plane. 
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Coast Guardsmen on Four Cutters Smash 
Nazi Bases on Northeast Coast of Greenland 


Trawler Externsteine, Sixty 
Prisoners Captured 


Four Coast Guard cutters smashed 
through ice-packed waters a few hun- 
dred miles from the North Pole and 
destroyed a determined effort to estab- 
lish Nazi fortified bases on the north- 
east coast of Greenland. 

Sixty Nazis were captured, one armed 
trawler was sunk, a second was cap- 
tured, a mined German radio station 
was destroyed, and an attack by a twin- 
motored Nazi bomber was fought off. 

During the operations, which lasted 
more than two months in the fall of 
1943, another Nazi installation was 
found together with a third armed 
trawler, both of which showed signs of 
having been abandoned recently, and 
both were destroyed. 

Three of the Coast Guard vessels sus- 
tained damage to rudders and propellers 
while maneuvering through ice floes, 
which threatened to close in and crush 
them. One cutter was towed more than 
3,000 miles back to its base. 

The Arctic battle came to a climax 
when the Coast Guard cutters EAST- 
WIND and SOUTHWIND, both on their 
maiden trips, closed in on a new 180- 
foot Nazi armed trawler, also on her 
maiden voyage, and took the vessel with 
its crew of 20 men. 

A scout plane carried by the EAST- 
WIND sighted the ship 15 miles off 
Cape Borgen, Greenland. A message 
from Captain Charles W. Thomas, U.S. 
Coast Guard, of Long Beach, California, 
commander of the Task Force, ordered 
the EASTWIND and SOUTHWIND to 
get the vessel. 

Late that night the two Coast Guard 
ships plowed through ice-fields to the 
location where the Nazi trawler had 
been spotted. Salvo after salvo roared 
across the icy waters. At last she was 
cornered. 

A prize crew of four Coast Guard offi- 
cers and 30 enlisted men was put aboard 
the surrendered Nazi vessel, which bore 
the name of EXTERNSTEINE. The 
ship, equipped with deluxe radio and 
communication systems, was sailed to 
an allied port to await its final disposi- 
tion. 

Twelve days earlier, the EASTWIND, 
commanded by Captain Thomas, landed 
two platoons of sailors on Little Kol- 
dewey Island, 800 miles south of the 
North Pole. In a before-daybreak at- 
tack, they stormed a Nazi radio and 
weather station set up on the island and 
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bagged three officers and nine enlisted 
men, together with a large amount of 
scientific and radio equipment. 

Apparently three separate expeditions 
had been dispatched to the northeast 
coast of Greenland. 

One of these detachments was cap- 
tured by the cutter NORTHLAND on 
September 1, after a 70-mile race 
through ice floes, off Great Koldewey 
Island. The NORTHLAND, which in 
1941 made the first American capture 
of Nazis in taking the ship BUSKOE, 
and in 1943 participated in the destruc- 
tion of a Nazi base on Sabine Island, 
some distance to the south, chased the 
Nazi trawler for seven hours towards 
the southernmost tip of Great Koldewey, 
where the enemy ship was blocked by 
ice. 

The Nazi ship, spotted by a look-out 
on the NORTHLAND in the early Arc- 
tic dawn at a distance of 7% miles, was 
challenged, but instead of answering, 
altered her course and attempted to 
dedge into the ice pack. The NORTH- 


C. G. Prize Crew Brings 
Ship to Hub 


LAND immediately gave chase, and al- 
though the enemy vessel was faster, 
managed to keep within an average dis- 
tance of 10,000 yards. The cutter opened 
fire with her forward deck gun and kept 
up the fire as the Nazi ship appeared 
intermittently between ice floes. 

Two explosions ripped the enemy 
craft. One of these was forward, the 
other aft. The Nazis had scuttled their 
ship. 

Three lifeboats pulled toward the cut- 
ter from the trawler, which sank with- 
in a few minutes. Eight Nazi officers 
and 20 enlisted men were taken aboard 
the NORTHLAND as prisoners. 


Of the 28 prisoners, six bore names 
known to have been on the personnel 
list of the Sabine Island Nazi installa- 
tion destroyed by the Greenland Patrol 
in 1943. 


(Continued on Page 11) 





SMASH NAZI GREENLAND BASES... Four Coast Guard cutters collaborated to smash Nazi 
weather and radio stations in an operation which continued for several months last summer. 
Sixty Nazis, some of whom are shown at the lower right, were taken prisoner. At the left is the 


wreckage of a ice-wrecked Nazi trawler. 
one of the four vessels in on the kill. 


Above is the cutter EASTWIND, a new ice-breaker, 
Upper right photo shows members of the landing party 


which destroyed the bases, and below it is the new captured trawler Externsteine which was 
brought into Boston by a Coast Guard prize crew. A third German trawler was scuttled. 
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Gnats in Greenland are Pesky; Arctic 
Summers Like New York in September 


Women Seldom Seen in Greenland; 
Bones Tend to Knit More Slowly 


(This picture of life at Green Valley 
in Greenland, one of our most forward 
and desolate outposts, is the work of a 
Coast Guardsman stationed there. Many 
are New Englanders who were selected 
for duty there because of their acclima- 
tion to intemperate weather.) 


The report by Bertram Weal, Jr., 
SKic, New Rochelle, N. Y., who is now 
stationed in Boston, follows: 


Where we are is the Palm Beach of 
Greenland. Back in Boston we were 
outfitted with Arctic weather gear and 
we thought we really were going into 
the Frozen North what with our issues 
of heavy llama skin parkas, the tre- 
mendously thick long woolen socks, the 
toque, the goggles and the ice creepers. 


Summers in Green Valley are much 
like the month of September in New 
York, except for the gnats. So thick 
are they that much of the time it 
is practically impossible to remain 
out of doors for any length of time 
without wearing a netting of some sort. 

The bad feature is the lack of 
sunshine, and this despite the fact that 
during the months of June and July 
the sun never really sets. About mid- 
night, a twilight settles over the land 
and dusk follows — but it never grows 
dark enough to prevent one from 
reading a newspaper out of doors. 
In winter, of course, the reverse is true. 
The sun goes behind a mountain and 
stays there. It becomes light around 
8:15 in the morning, and around 4 P.M. 
darkness settles, but during the day- 
light hours you never see the sun. 

Almost everyone here is healthy. We 
haven’t had any contagious disease since 
last November when a case of measles 
broke out among one of the new ar- 
rivals. 

It has been found that a man’s bones 
tend to knit here a great deal more 


slowly than would be the case in a‘ 


more temperate climate. This was 
brought out in several skiing accidents. 
One curious fact is that the climate 
seems to stunt the growth of a man’s 
beard. Some can go four days without 
shaving and show about half the nor- 
mal growth. 

In winter, the skiing is good and rab- 
bits and ptarmigans, rather tame 
chicken-like birds, have been caught. 
But the only wild life you see day in 
and day out is sea gulls. 

Recently, we spotted a comparatively 
large Eskimo village several miles away 
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Coast Guardsmen, engulfed in the tearing 
force of a storm-maddened sea, battle for 
their lives on the swamped decks of a tanker 
in a storm off the north coast of Cuba. For 
three days the storm pounded the Coast 
Guard-manned oil and gas carrier with waves 
whipped to 60-foot crests by winds of 90- 
mile velocity. Gripping pipe lines the crew- 
men struggle to gain the tank tops. 





while on a trip in the picket boat. There 
must have been several dozen houses, 
with quite a few natives dressed in west- 
ern style clothing waving to us as we 
went by. A little farther out we came 
upon several of them fishing, not in 
kyaks but in rowboats. 

Before coming to Greenland, we had 
anticipated being able to buy Eskimo 
souvenirs, such as miniature kyaks, 
dolls, handbags, etc. Such souvenirs 
are to be had, but they are obtained 
from the Army Post Exchange only, 
and at department store prices. The 
Army supposedly obtains them from 
the Danes, who buy them from the Es- 
kimos. 

Stories that it’s easy to date girls 
here are untrue. Many of the men re- 
ceive indignant letters from wives and 
sweethearts wanting to know why they 
had not been told that there were mem- 
bers of the fair sex here. 

Actually, the sight of a woman at 
Green Valley is a rarity. We did have 
one occasion when two Army nurses and 
two Red Cross girls made a tour of the 
base in the company of a commanding 
officer and several other officers, but 
despite all rumors to the effect that 
there was going to be a dance and 
party with the four girls acting as host- 
esses, we never saw them again. 


MARINE MAJOR WITHOUT 
HIS OWN FOXHOLE WAS 
THERE WITH ALL SERVICES 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD 
MANNED ATTACK TRANSPORT IN 
THE PHILIPPINES (Special).—Maj. 
Walter Antin, of New Orleans, is a 
Marine without a foxhole to call his 
own. 


The trim 6-footer has been roaming 
in and out of invasions all over the Pa- 
cific for the last year as a transport 
quartermaster. Not once during that 
time has he been attached to his own 
outfit. 


It is the Major’s job to billet troops 
in a division of transports at invasion - 
time, and to supervise the handling of 
all their equipment, from medical sup- 
plies to guns and trucks and food. From 
the time the troops embark until they 
“oo over the side,” Major Antin is their 
mother, father, and big brother. 


Upon his judgment, based upon - 
priority schedules worked out from ex- 
perience in former operations, depends 
in a large sense the smooth timing, if 
not the success, of his part of an in- 
vasion. 


A System in Loading 


“Tt wouldn’t do,” he explained, ‘to 
load up our ships in hodge-podge fash- 
ion so that when a unit called for a 
boatload of ammunition, all that could 
be dispatched would be K-rations, b2- 
cause these were on top of the pile. Nor 
would it be wise to send the cooks 
ashore ahead of the riflemen.” 


Major Antin, who has been in the 
regular Marine Corps for the past 6 
years, occupies an unusual position of 
working with all four branches of the 
Service while serving on his detached 
duty. He is attached to a Navy ad- 
ministrative staff aboard a Navy trans- 
port. But the transport is manned by 
the United States Coast Guard and it 
carries Marines or Army personnel de- 
pending upon the mission. 


Flies With All Services 


Major Antin’s work in the Marshals, 
Bismarck Sea, Saipan, Palau, and Phil- 
ippines invasion entailed advance ar- 
rangements which took him on air hops 
all over the Pacific. He was flown by 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps fliers. 


‘About the only people I haven’t 
worked with out here,” said the New 
Grleans officer today as he returned 
from the Philippines for the second 
time, “are the civilians. I think I’d like 
to do that for a change—but back home, 
of course!” 
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AMERICAN BOOM TOWN NOW Young Coast Guard Hero in Five Pacific 


ON ISLAND ONCE HELD BY 
WELL-DUG-IN JAPANESE 


AT ENIWETOK.—Not many months 
ago this strip of sand was held by well- 
dug-in Japanese troops who claimed a 
high price in American lives before our 
forces took over. 


Today it is as much an American 
boom town as any United States gold 
rush or oil strike community has been 
in the last 100 years. 


This despite a blazing sun, despite 
the thousands of miles of water between 
here and home shores, despite the fact 
that the island itself is nothing but a 
lump of sand from which almost every 
speck of vegetation was blasted during 
the fierce fighting. 


It’s American in the whimsical GI 
fashion which has turned every Pacific 
outpost into a sort of laughing-at-your- 
own-homesickness version of home. The 
things you notice most are the signs. 


They began with the “No Parking”’ 
and “Tractors Must Use Shoulder of 
Road” notices stuck up along the strips 
of packed sand which serve as roads— 
or streets, rather, since the place isn’t 
big enough to have a proper road. And 
these streets themselves have neat little 
corner markers reminiscent of some 
suburban community designating this 
strip as “Ocean Drive,” another as 
“Lagoon Hi-Way.” 


These are the more or less utilitarian 
signs. The ones which really catch the 
eye are such examples as: Carabachine’s 
Gas Shoppe—The Island Sign Shop, 
Where the Customer Is Always Wrong 
—The Atoll Junk Shop, We Buy or Sell 
Anything. 


Every door seemingly has a sign that 
says, “Use Other Door.” 


Of course, there are the jeeps, the 
trucks and all the variety of vehicles 
which go with our occupation of any 
land; more traffic than a Sunday after- 
noon back home. All this spells United 
States in an unmistakable way. 


But when you look at the signs and 
hear the GI talk—Main Street talk even 
though many of these men have been 
away from home for months or even 
years—you pretty well know that the 
United States has moved in. 


It’s then that you forget about the 
Quonset huts and tents, the thousands 
of miles of ocean, the lurking possibili- 
ties of air raids. The Americans, you 
realize, carry home right with them— 
the intangible as well as the material. 
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Invasions; Now 


Charles J. Robison, Jr., of Hingham, 
Mass., drew what he considered his first 
free breath in a year and a half of serv- 
ice life. He has just turned an official 
17 years of age. 

He has participated in five Pacific in- 
vasions, the latest of which was in the 
Philippines. He nearly lost his life in 
the Marshall Islands operations due to 
a Jap booby trap, and after Saipan, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, awarded him a citation 
for bravery under fire while serving 
aboard a small invasion craft. 

Robison also participated in opera- 
tions in the Bismarck Sea and at Palau. 

He enlisted in Boston when he was 
15%. That wasn’t too difficult because 
he’s 5 feet 10 inches tall and weighs 
165 pounds. Asked what his father 
thought of his under-age enlistment, 
“Junior” replied: | 

“Well, he said if I wanted to see ac- 


Old Enough for Duty 


tion that badly, he supposed it would be 
all right.” 

The veteran executive officer of this 
ship who weighs a man on his ability 
and spirit must have agreed with 
Charles, Sr. For when Robison bash- 
fully approached him and confessed his 
minority enlistment, he waved him off 
with the gruff-spoken remark: 

“You didn’t think you were fooling 
me, did you, son? If we had been any- 
where near civilization, I would have 
put you off long ago.” 

But there was a twinkle in the exec’s 
eyes. 

Charles has a younger brother, Henry 
Paul Robison, 2% years old, a junior 
commando, who is casting a weathered 
eye at his brother’s accomplishments in 
the Coast Guard, and had to be re- 
strained by force from making his way 
to the Coast Guard Recruiting Office at 
29 India St., Boston. 
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LIFE JACKET MADE BY 
MOM SAVES GUNNER 


When Gunner’s Mate Second Class 
Manuel Hughes Wittaker, 21, was plum- 
meted into a choppy sea from the 
loosened plank on which he stood paint- 
ing the side of his repair ship, his life 
was saved by the life jacket which he 
had been ordered to wear before he was 
lowered over the side. 

Back on deck, he examined the jacket 
with more than ordinary interest be- 
cause his mother made life jackets in a 
Philadelphia Navy Yard Shop and he 
found that it had been made by No. 284. 

In his next letter he asked his mother 
to find No. 284 and thank her for mak- 
ing the jacket that saved his life. 

Mrs. Wittaker didn’t have to inquire. 
No. 284 is the number she has stamped 
on every jacket she has made since she 
first started the job five years ago. 


Travels Thousands of Miles in Six 
Months to Catch Phantom Ship in Pacific 


AT A COAST GUARD BASE IN 
THE PACIFIC.—Coast Guard Warrant 
Machinist Alexander Mouton, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has traveled thousands 
of miles in the last six months chasing a 
phantom ship in an effort to carry out 
orders to join the engineering staff of a 
Coast Guard assault transport. 

While on duty in Panama last May, 
he received orders to board a ship on 
the West Coast, but on arrival found 
she had sailed the day before. He went 
by carrier to Pearl Harbor in an effort 
to catch up with the ship. Owing to a 
change of orders she never touched 
that port. 

From Pearl Harbor he sailed to 
Guadalcanal on an Army ship, but it 
was no use, the transport left the week 
before. Catching a transport plane, he 





Home Front at the Battle Front 


On a newly established beachhead in the Philippines, Coast Guard and Marine Invaders give 
life-saving blood plasma to a wounded comrade, who fell during battle to plant the American 
The blood plasma was supplied by folks back home as a 
part of their program to help the fighting men over there. 


flag on another enemy-held island. 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard photo. 


Blood saves lives. 


flew to Espirito Santos, only to find that 
her orders had changed again and she 
was in Pearl Harbor. 

“By this time,” Mouton said, “I 
thought someone was playing a trick 
on me.” He took a Navy YP back to 
Pearl Harbor. 

For a third time Pearl Harbor failed 
to produce the phantom craft. 

“T began to believe that no such ship 
sailed the seas under the Coast Guard 
ensign when I received this blow,” the 
Coast Guard officer said. 

Deciding to give it another try, Mou- 
ton took passage on a destroyer to the 
Admiralty Islands, but learned his ship 
was in the vicinity of Eniwetok. A 
plane dropped him off there, but the 
ship had sailed. An LST skipper took 
him aboard for the long jaunt back to 
Pearl Harbor for the fourth time. Again, 
she had come and gone. This time, 
Mouton’s orders were changed and he 
was assigned to another ship in the 
Pacific. He doesn’t know where the 
phantom transport is, but he does have 
a pretty good idea of a few ports she 
has touched in the past few months. 


D 
RECEIVES BRONZE STAR 
MEDAL AT CHELSEA MUSTER 


At a full dress muster at the Chel- 
sea base of the U. S. Coast Guard, 
Frank W. Freeman, Motor Machinist 
Mate 1/c, USCG, was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal by Lt. Comdr. Roy 
G. Whittemore of West Medford. 

Freeman, whose home is in Hastings, 
Oklahoma, enlisted in the Coast Guard 
in April, 1941, and saw service in many 
theaters of the war prior to D-day, when 
the action for which he was cited took 
piace. While serving on the Coast 
Guard manned attack transport SAM- 
UEL CHASE, he was wounded during 
the initial attack on the Normandie 
beaches, but when a call for personnel 
to man LCI’s was issued, he reported 
to his boat. 

“Despite the mental and _ physical 
handicap of having been previously 
wounded,” the 28-year old Coast Guards- 
man’s citation reads, “he again went 
into the beach, not returning until the 
task had been completed. The initiative, 
courage and devotion to duty displayed 
by Freeman are in keeping with the 
best tradition of the United States na- 
val service.” 

The citation was signed by Admiral 
Harold R. Stark, USN, commander of 
the U. S. Naval Forces in Europe. 


Patrol, January, 1945 





“TLL TELL YOU SOMETHING 
ELSE, TOJOISAR & ZH” 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD- 
MANNED LST SOMEWHERE IN THE 
PACIFIC—If this ship ever has occasion 
to evacuate child refugees, Coast 
Guardsman Raymond D. Grimes, West 
Elizabeth, Pa., will not be designated 
the man to play father. 


Grimes has had previous experience. 

The young Coast Guardsman was 
serving aboard another ship when four 
scared Japanese children—one a 2-week 
old boy—were found in the wreckage of 
Tinian after the assault there. Grimes, 
a hospital apprentice, first class, was 
ordered to care for the children. 

“Besides the baby, there were two 
other boys and a girl,” said Grimes. 
“The eldest boy was about 7 and the 
girl about 4. The kids couldn’t speak a 
word of English. They were too scared 
to even utter a sound in their own 
language.” 

Without previous experience in the 
woes of fatherhood, young Grimes made 
the baby a dress out of a pillow slip, 
and diapers out of the triangular bands 
ordinarily used for arm slings. 

“Only sign of interest the kids ever 
showed was when I would give them 
pieces of chocolate,” Grimes recalled. 
“Then they would grin.” 

But he lost his adopted family after 
2 days. The chaplain made hurried ar- 
rangements for island civilians to adopt 
the children temporarily after he caught 
Grimes trying to teach the oldest boy 
uncomplimentary and profane remarks 
about Japanese rulers. 
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YANKS WIN FOOT RACE 
BUT GETS NO PHOTO 


AN AUSTRALIAN PORT. — James 
C. W. Lunde, a Coast Guard combat 
photographer, of Park Ridge, Ill., has 
confessed that a koala bear has gone 
the Japs one better in giving him a 
scare. 

Lunde covered invasions in Biak and 
New Guinea under heavy fire and re- 
turned some outstanding photographs, 
but his visit to a city park left him 
much more unnerved. 

“We were going by a cage with a 
koala bear and her cub in it,” he said, 
“and I asked my friend to take a picture 
of me. So I climbed in. I don’t think 
they liked it. The mother bear started 
to chase me around and the keeper had 
to shut the gate, so the bear wouldn’t 
escape. There I was running a foot- 
race with ma bear, baby bear on back, 
as the visitors laughed their heads off.” 

The photographer finally managed to 
escape, but his friend was laughing so 
hard he didn’t take the picture. 





Members of the crew of a Coast Guard supply ship in the Pacific trimmed the Christmas iree 
and made ready to deliver recreational equipment provided by the Military Morale Division 
of the Coast Guard. 
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As we enter the year 1945, I would 
like to review the activities of the 
Auxiliary-Temporary Reserve organiza- 
tion in the First Naval District. 


During the early part of 1944 we 
reached our peak of activities in pro- 
ducing men for various duties. At the 
beginning of the year, our organization 
was very busy performing beach patrol, 
lookout tower duties, lifeboat station 
maintenance, and Captain of the Port 
duties, both on land and on water, in- 
cluding boarding duties in many of our 
local ports. Our specialized operations 
consisted of radio sealing unit, signal 
tower unit, maintenance unit, and work- 
ing at the Coast Guard Base in Bos- 
ton; our organization was furnishing 
officers as duty officers to several of the 
Captains of the Port, and we were also 
supplying men to the Intelligence Of- 
fice and to the Public Relations Office. 


One of the highlights was our Review, 
which was held on 7 May, on Boston 
Common, where some 5000 members, 
from all sections of the District, 
marched to the Common, listened to re- 
marks from Admiral Waesche, and 
passed in review. 

In the early summer, our beach patrol 
activities were discontinued, with the 
result that some 2000 members became 
inactive. In the late summer and early 
fall, certain Captain of the Port func- 
tions were secured, thus relieving an- 
other 3000 men of their Coast Guard 
duties. 

During December, Commodore Derby 
and officers from the District attended 
musters in the various areas where men 
are now inactive. Every group present- 
ed a creditable appearance. Various 
units were presented with the Security 
Shields of Honor as an expression of 
appreciation on the part of the Coast 
Guard for the fine work which has been 
done; those men who were entitled to 
receive them were presented with in- 
dividual 600-hour awards and citations; 
and Commodore Derby personally ex- 
pressed the Commandant’s and_ his 
thanks for services which have been 
rendered. 

We can look forward to dual func- 
tions in our organization. In the three 
major areas where temporary members 
of the Reserve are still working, we 
very much need to tighten our belts 
and to keep on the job. The recent 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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As a token of appreciation of his leadership, 
Vice Admiral Russell R. Waesche, Coast 
Guard Commandant, was presented a scroll 
by officers of the Coast Guard Temporary 
Reserve during a conference in Washington, 
D.C. Admiral Waesche (left) is shown re- 
ceiving the testimonial from Captain A. C. 
Marts, chief of the Temporary Reserve Di- 
vision. 
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LYNN FLOTILLA HAS STAUNCH 
UNARMED COMBAT CLASS 


FLOTILLA No.’ 416, Lynn, Mass., 
Training Officer Reed has organized a 
large class of enthusiastic students in 
Armed and Unarmed Combat. The 
course has been going four weeks and 
the men are increasing their interest 
with each new lesson. 

The Flotilla arranged a Christmas 
party for members and their families 
and over four hundred attended includ- 
ing two hundred children. Gifts and 
refreshments were provided for every- 
one. Chief Francis Comey acted as 
Santa Claus and as such was the most 
popular man in the Flotilla with the 
children. Chief Ray Peterson was 
chairman of the committee. He was 
assisted by Harold Irving, James Lani- 
gan, Rose Cerica, Chas. Locke, Lee 
Hartshorn, Charles Reed and Tom Rob- 
inson. Rocco Albanese provided many 
acts of entertainers. 

Despite the fact that 416 is the only 
active flotilla in the 4th Division, mem- 
bers continue to fulfill their watches at 
the Chelsea Base faithfully and with 
diligence. Over the holiday season the 
men gave up time with their families 
so that their watches would be filled. 
It is gratifying to the officers of the 
Flotilla to see the way so many men 
who have now been in the Temporary 
Reserve in Lynn continue to give so 
freely and gladly of their time so that 
they can make their contribution to the 
war effort. 









"HEY YOU GUYS, WHERE'S ADMIRAL BYRD—Peter Penguin, at left, lets go with a particu- 

larly juicy raspberry to greet members of Flotilla #407 of Cambridge on boat patrol in Boston 

Harbor during the cold spell. The penguin says he was with Byrd at the South Pole, and maybe 

the boys of the flotilla didn't feel that they were that frosty morning. At right Gertie the Gull 
sits on an ice cake and she doesn't seem any too warm, either. 
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SUMMARY OF RETIREMENT LAW 
EFFECTING COAST GUARDSMEN, 
VARIES FROM ARMY AND NAVY 


Because retirement laws and regula- 
tions affecting the Coast Guard differ 
substantially in many respects from 
the Navy and the Marine Corps, they 
are presented separately in the follow- 
ing summary: 


COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT 
OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR 
COAST GUARD 


For Service: 

Upon his own application, an officer of the 
regular Coast Guard may be retired, after 
30 or more years of active service. If appli- 
cation is approved, he is transferred to the 
retired list at 75% of the pay and increase 
of his grade (i.e., 75% of base pay and 75% 
of longevity) at time of retirement. ‘The 
same rate of retired pay prevails for the 
compulsory and automatic retirement of of- 
ficers upon reaching age 64. Rank on the 
retired list is that of the permanent grade 
at the time of retirement. 

There are, however, exceptions 
above: 

1) Officers specially commended by Sec- 
Nav for performance of duty in actual com- 
bat, as outlined in naval officer retirement, 
may be retired at next higher grade with 
retired pay of their permanent grade. 

(2) Upon retirement after 40 years of 
service, before age 64, retiring officers are 
advanced one grade with retired pay of the 
higher grade. This one provision does not 
apply to chief warrant officers and warrant 
officers. 

(3) When retiring, if, at age 64 and serv- 
ing under an appointment pursuant to the 
Temporary Promotion Act; or if disabled in 
line of duty while serving in a higher rank 
pursuant to the Temporary Promotion Act, 
officers are retired in the grade of their 
temporary higher rank with the retired pay 
of that higher rank. 

(4) If retiring for any reason other than 
physical disability while serving under an 
appointment pursuant to the Temporary 
Promotion Act or when retiring, if having 
served under an appointment pursuant to 
the Temporary Promotion Act, officers are 
retired with highest rank held while on 
active duty, and with retired pay of perma- 
nent grade held at time of retirement. 

(5) When retiring, if they served in the 
Coast Guard during the First World War, 
they are placed on the retired list with the 
highest grade held during that war (unless 
they attained a higher grade later), with 
retired pay of permanent grade at time of 
retirement. 

(6) When retiring, if they have served in 
any capacity aS a member of military or 
noval forces prior to 12 Nov. 1918, they are 
entitled to retired pay of 75% of active duty 
pay at time of retirement (i. e., 75% of 
base pay and 75% of longevity). 

For Disability: 

If found by a retiring board to be incapac- 
itated for active service because of service- 
connected disability or infirmities of age, 
Coast Guard officers may be retired at 75% 
of the base pay of their grade at time of 
retirement including 75% of longevity. See 
exception (3) above if retired for disability 
while serving in a higher rank pursuant to 
the Temporary Promotion Act. 

Retired Officers on Active Duty: 

Same provisions as for officers of the 

regular Navy and Marine Corps. 


to the 


OFFICERS OF THE COAST GUARD 
RESERVE 


For Service: 

The present Coast Guard Reserve was 
created early in 1941, and there are no pro- 
visions for retirement of Reserve officers 
for service, 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Sparring Avound 








On December 18th the SPARs played 
hostess to the Women’s Reserve of the 
Marines at a party held in the mess 


hall. Marjorie Ward, Phm3c, read the 
traditional Christmas story while a 
group of SPARs depicted tableau 


scenes with the use of a screen and 
flash lights. Later the chorus, under 
the direction of S. G. Braslavsky, ren- 
dered several carols. A social hour fol- 
lowed with Betsy Gage, Yic, enact- 
ing the part of a realistic Santa Claus 
as she gave each girl a present from 
the huge crepe paper sleigh which add- 
ed color to the bedecked fire-place. 
* * * 

With Christmas in the background, 
the barracks is slowly losing its holi- 
day garb. In some rooms the girls who 
enthusiastically hung pine bows to the 
ceilings are still shaking dry pine 
needles out of their bunks they 
agreed that G. I. mattresses were easier 
to sleep on. 

* * ** 

From the number of diamonds which 
made their appearance on the fair 
hands of our “Sparklets” during the 
holidays, Dan Cupid must have been 
busy during 1944. Despite the old ad- 
age “‘the clothes make the woman”... 
our “gals in blue’ remain feminine 
enough to attract the stronger sex. 
Mary Jane Schiffer, SK2c, wasted no 


SPAR Eileen Van Dree is the current cover 
girl of the Coast Guard. Now rated as 
Photographer's Mate, third class, she was 
employed by a commercial photographer be- 
fore her enlistment in the Women's Reserve 
of the Coast Guard. She was assigned to 
the photo laboratory at headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





time in adding the wedding band to 
complete her set. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 29th, she surprised her friends by 
taking the wedding vows with James 
Mair, BM1c. The happy couple work at 
Chelsea Base, James being MAA of the 
mess hall, while Jane holds out in the 
Pay and Supply office. 

The new physical education program, 
with Ensign Susan Welburn, former 
instructor of athletics for SPAR officer 
candidates at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, in charge, is meeting with the 
approval of all SPARs because the 
word “voluntary” was included in the 
first paragraph of instructions. With 
this set-up, sports loving individuals 
are afforded the opportunity to partici- 
pate in bowling, volley-ball, swimming, 
roller skating, ice-skating, fencing and 
folk dancing at their own leisure during 
the week. 

* * ok 

A recent ALCOAST promoted 14 
SPAR Ensigns to the rank of Lieuten- 
ant (j.g.). They are: Katherine A. 
Jones, Janet L. Mallock, Carolyne A. 
Wolfs, Mary M. Casady, Elizabeth 
Moore, Marie Purcell, Marian H. Schei- 
fele, Erna C. Thompson, Mary Hallo- 


ran, Lucile Hieser, Ruth Sherwood, 
Andrea Abbott, Frances Flynn and 
Mary Moran. 


The barracks was sorry to learn that 
Lillian Darnell, Y2c, received word that 
her brother was “missing in action.” 
Such a message seems doubly tragic 
during the Christmas season. All the 
SPARs hope that his name will soon 
appear on a “prisoner of war’? listing. 


vi 


JAP KILLED AS GOATS 
HEED YANK’S WHISTLE 


Even the goats on Angaur Island of 
the Palau group have deserted the Jap- 
anese. 

This is evidenced by a story told a 
Coast Guard correspondent during the 
Angaur operations when a Jap sniper 
tried to infiltrate American lines by 
crawling on hands and knees behind a 
pair of goats. 

An alert doughboy, noticing the Jap 
stopping whenever the goats stopped, 
gave a loud whistle. The goats bolted 
and left the surprised Nip behind, a 
perfect target. Someone immediately 
scored a bull’s-eye. 
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Awards of the Month 
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LEGION OF MERIT 

Capt. Rae R. Hall, Norfolk, Va.: As 
Captain of the Port of Norfolk, Va., 
from 10 March 1942 to 1 March 1943 
he directed the training and equipping 
of a port security organization. He 
succeeded in developing a_ superbly 
trained group which provided such ef- 
fective protection that ships and vital 
harbor installations in this area sus- 
tained no serious damage or loss during 
this time. 

Capt. Frank G. Higbee, Portland, 
Ore.: As commander of a group of 
LSTs during amphibious assaults along 
the northern rim of New Guinea, he 
displayed seamanship and leadership of 
the highest order. His services con- 
tributed materially to the successful 
conclusion of operations at Hollandia, 
Wakde, Biak, Noemfoor and Cape San- 
sapor. : ¥ s 

Lt. Comdr. Francis C. Pollard (Ret.) 
Balboa Island, Calif.: As Commanding 
officer of the USCGC NORTHLAND in 
June 1942, he contacted a U-boat and 
maneuvered for action. Although handi- 
capped by inadequate equipment and a 
limited number of depth charges, the 
NORTHLAND delivered two vigorous 
attacks which probably destroyed the 
submarine. 


RECEIVING STATION REMEMBERS 


Coast Guardsmen at the Brighton 
Marine Hospital were pleasantly sur- 
prised during the holiday season when 
they received gift boxes from the Coast 
Guard Receiving Station staff. 

These boxes, made possible through 
the morale fund, were attractively 
wrapped by the Brunswick SPARs dur- 
ing their spare moments, and contained 
useful articles as well as the usual 
Christmas tidbits. 

On Friday evening, December 22nd, 
the SPARs traveled to the hospital 
where they distributed a box to each 
Coast Guardsman. Their friendly ges- 
ture made the Christmas a brighter one 
for the invasion veterans, many of 
whom were miles from home and loved 
ones. 
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D-E NAMED IN HONOR 
OF DEAD C. G. HERO 


Named in honor of a Coastguardsman 
who gave his life in a North Atlantic 
convoy battle, the USS REDNOUR, 
high speed Navy destroyer-transport, 
was commissioned recently at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. shipyard in Hingham. 

Ship’s Cook, 2/ec Forrest Oren Red- 
nour, of Chicago, perished June 13, 1943 
when the Coast Guard combat cutter 
ESCANABA was lost with all but two 
of her crew while engaged in escort 
duty. 

He was posthumously awarded the 
Navy and Marine Corps Medal for 
heroism in saving survivors from a tor- 
pedoed vessel in a rescue operation sev- 
eral months before his death. 

Originally laid down as a destroyer- 
escort the REDNOUR was later con- 
verted into an APD, a fast type trans- 
port with heavy fire power. 

Present at commissioning ceremonies 
were Rednour’s mother, Mrs. Bertha 
Rednour Rudd and his aunt Mrs. Beula 
Rednour Nash, both of Elmwood Park, 


Til. 
vy 


Russell I. Olson, RM 3c, Modesto, 
Calif.: As a member of the beach party 
of a naval transport during the landing 
operations at Eniwetok Atoll and at 
Perry Island, he quickly established 
radio communications with all vessels 
participating while under enemy fire 
and thus contributed materially for the 
success of the landing operations. 





An American Invader scales a tree with lines- 
man's equipment to string communication 
wires on Namur Island in the Marshals after 
invasion forces had established a beachhead. 
The painting is by Coast Guard combat artist 
Sandor Klein of Buffalo, N. Y., who was in 


action aboard a Coast Guard transport there. 





SNATCHES OWN SHOES 
AS HE ENFORCES RULE 


IN THE PACIFIC. — Coast Guards- 
man C. R. Buchanan of Griffin, Ga., a 
boatswain’s mate aboard this. ship, 
sternly announced to the ship’s crew 
that any clothing or other gear found 
scattered about the decks was going into 
the Lucky Bag and no exceptions were 
to be made. 

Contents of the ship’s Lucky Bag are 
sold at auction to crew members every 
2 or 3 months. Boatswain’s Mate Bu- 
chanan is eagerly looking forward to 
the next auction as he plans to bid for 
a pair of brand new shoes he snatched 
from a dark corner and threw into the 
Lucky Bag — they were his own. 
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RETIREMENT LAWS 
(Continued from Page 9) 


For Disability: f 
The same provisions prevail here as for 
officers of the Naval Reserve. 


ENLISTED MEN OF THE REGULAR 
COAST GUARD 


For Service: 

Regular Coast Guard enlisted men may be 
retired upon their own application after 30 
years of active service, or automatically 
upon reaching age 64, at 75% of their base 
pay plus longevity, in the permanent rating 
held at time of retirement. They are eligible 
for retirement at higher grade or rating, 
or pay, if they meet any of the conditions 
listed in exceptions (3), (4) and (5) under 
retirement of regular officers for service. 

Enlisted men of the Coast Guard also may 
be retired upon their own application after 
20 years of active service at 2%% of the 
total of their base pay and longevity, multi- 
plied by the number of years of active sery- 
ice. 

For Disability: 

Enlisted men serving under regular en- 
listments in the regular Coast Guard are 
eligible for retirement for service-connected 
disability at 75% of base pay plus longevity, 
unless eligible for retirement in higher rat- 
ing or grade, or pay, under exceptions (3), 
(4) and 5) listed under retirement of regu- 
lar officers for service. 

Special Temporary Enlistments and 
Enlisted Personnel of the 
Coast Guard Reserve: 

There are no provisions for retirement for 
service for these classes. In cases of dis- 
ability in line of duty, personnel in these 
classes are discharged from the Coast Guard 
for action of the Veterans Administration. 


WHEN IS COAST GUARD SERVICE 
COUNTED AS NAVAL SERVICE? 


Service in the Coast Guard counts as naval 
service ONLY IN TIME OF WAR. Current 
wartime service of the Coast Guard began 
renee 1941 by authority of Executive Order 

Wartime service in the Coast Guard qual- 
ifies as armed-forces service for purposes 
of retirement of Navy or Marine Corps en- 
listed personnel, that is, for transfer to the 
retired list after 30 years or more active 
service. 

Coast Guard service, wartime or peace- 
time, may NOT be counted by regular Navy 
or Marine Corps enlisted personnel toward 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve of Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, although it may be 
counted toward transfer to the honorary 
retired list of the Navy Reserve. 

Coast Guard service, whether or not under 
the Navy, may be counted in computing 
time for retirement when ‘‘service”’ only as 
distinguished from ‘‘naval service’’ is in- 
volved. 
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NAZI IN GREENLAND 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The Coast Guard cutter STORIS, 
during the time when the NORTH- 
LAND was hotly pursuing the Nazi 
trawler, found a Nazi Focke-Wulfe No. 
200, twin-motored bomber approaching 
her. Battle stations were sounded as the 
Nazi plane swung into her attack run. 
Just as the plane roared down into gun 
range, she veered off and circled the 
Coast Guard ship, finally flying off to 
the east. It is believed that the Focke- 
Wulfe was attached to the Nazi expedi- 
tions. 

During the search by the STORIS 
and the NORTHLAND, the latter cut- 
ter, in maneuvering through the ice 
pack, smashed her rudder so badly that 
she was unable to proceed. For two 
days the men aboard the vessel labored 
to contrive a jury rig. Cables were at- 
tached to the remains of the rudder and 
brought up and around the capstan. 

The two new patrol cutters, EAST- 
WIND and SOUTHWIND responded 
with an emergency, 3,000 mile, full- 
speed run to the scene from Boston. 
Both ships, newly commissioned, had 
just arrived there from the Pacific 
coast. A Coast Guard tender class cut- 
ter, the EVERGREEN, also was dis- 
patched north to tow the disabled old 
NORTHLAND back to a base for re- 


fitting. 
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ADMIRAL WAESCHE 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Under his direction, too, increased em- 
phasis has been placed on such respon- 
sibilities of the Coast Guard as mari- 
time safety, ice breaking and aids to 
navigation. The Commandant takes a 
keen interest in the work in the field 
and frequently makes personal inspec- 
tions of District units. 

And, to reflect back on pre-war days, 
it was during Admiral Waesche’s ad- 
ministration as Commandant, that the 
Lighthouse Service was integrated with 
the Coast Guard; the dual organization 
of a shore station branch and a sea- 
going branch was eliminated and one 
compact organization set up. Enlisted 
men were given authority by law for 
twenty-year retirement. The author- 
ized strength of commissioned officers 
was materially increased. And other 
legislative and administrative meas- 
ures were adopted to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Service. 

By way of recognition of these ac- 
complishments, Admiral Waesche re- 
ceived an honorary degree as Doctor of 
Engineering from Purdue University 
in February, 1944. Last May he was 
elected president of the Society of 
American Military Engineers. 
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SPEND LIBERTY TIME 
STORMING JAP LINES 


PALAU ISLANDS. — “You’d think 
these Coast Guard men would see 
enough action out here without look- 
ing for it on their own time,” wondered 
Corp. Roy Telesco, of Fresno, Calif., ‘‘es- 
pecially LST men!” 

The men Telesco was thinking about 
were three California Coast Guardsmen 
off one of the oldest LST’s in the Pacific 
— Chief Pharmacist’s Mate Robert 
Roberts, Long Beach; Signalman Joseph 
Jennings, Van Nuys; and Yeoman Wil- 
liam Moore, Los Angeles. 

“Already veterans of Kiska, Tarawa, 
Makin, Saipan, Tinian, and the landings 
here at Peliliu, the Coast Guardsmen 
came with helmets and rifles looking for 
trouble ashore,’ Telesco said. ‘They 
spent their only liberty day in months 
getting in a few more licks in the tough- 
est square mile of Jap resistance we’ve 
ever seen, Bloody Nose Ridge. They 
finally had a chance to inflict some per- 
sonal damage on the enemy and jumped 
at it. Joe’s father, a Seabee, had been 
killed on Guadalcanal by the same Japs 
Joe found here.” 


-~ OSCAR 


RAY FS — 





T. R. REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 8) 
landing of saboteurs in Maine is a 
very definite indication that the enemy 
is not going to be content to leave us 
alone, and our efforts towards the se- 
curity of these ports must be redoubled. 

We have a competent and thoroughly 
interested group of men on the Auxiliary 
Staff, who are giving a tremendous 
amount of their time towards planning 
an Auxiliary organization that will first, 
be of service to the Coast Guard, and 
secondly, be attractive to the member- 
ship. 

When the shooting is over and peace 
is declared, we feel sure that we shall 
have an organization which the Coast 
Guard can proudly point to and which 
it knows will be ready and willing to 
render whatever services are required. 

R. P. COLLINS, 
Commander (T), U.S.C.G.R. 
Director, Auxiliary, 1st N.D. 


vi 


Six former ocean liners, now troop 
transports, are manned by the Coast 
Guard. All but one are assault vessels 
which carry landing craft for beach- 
head operations. 


WEST OF TOKYO CLUB 
ADMITS COAST GUARD 
INVASION VETERANS 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD AS- 
SAULT TRANSPORT. — Officers and 
crew today became members of the 
West of Tokyo Club, first Coast Guards- 
men to be admitted to the already leg- 
endary organization that has been mak- 
ing sorry history for the Nips beyond 
the 140th meridian. 

They joined “Local 1384°32’ N.,” which 
defines the latitude and longitude of the 
club in Kossol Passage, Palau Islands. 
The clubhouse is a seaplane tender. This 
ship had participated in the Palau in- 
vasion, but there was a slight interrup- 
tion before there was time to enroll — 
the invasion of the Philippines. 

They returned and were duly ad- 
mitted. Membership cards are pieces of 
Japanese currency, across the face of 
which certification is printed in by hand, 
then stamped officially. 

There was a scramble to gather to- 
gether enough Jap money to make up 
cards, for no substitute is acceptable. 
Notes from 1 to 50 yen were begged, 
borrowed, and bought for the occasion. 
Some even produced “invasion money” 
that the Japs had printed when they 
occupied New Guinea. 

Similar to the “Short Snorters Club,” 
membership in which requires a trans- 
Atlantic hop, the ‘‘West of Tokyo Club” 
has no hard and fast rules. 

There is only one inviolable tenet: the 
member must be able to produce his 
“card” at any time. If he can’t he must 
stand drinks for every other member 
present — at least when circumstances 


| vy 
INVADERS YIELD 10 GOOD 
SINGING “CHRISTIAN” NATIVES 


SOMEWHERE IN THE PACIFIC.— 
Shortly after the Marines landed at 
Emirau, Coast Guardsman Philip Pithan 
of Denison, Iowa, and a group of Leath- 
ernecks were accosted by natives who 
spoke little English. 

“They asked us to sing, so we broke 
loose with the Marine Hymn,” recalled 
Pithan. 

“After we finished they applauded and 
yelled happily. Then we asked them to 
sing. 

“To our astonishment they sang ‘On- 
ward Christian Soldiers’ as beautifully 
as I’ve ever heard it sung. They must 
have learned it from a missionary. 

“You can bet we gave them the great- 
est applause they ever heard.” 
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EWHAT2DO IIDOENEX Tea wen Queries a distress Coast Guard Combat photographer, who 


has his hands full with his camera and a Filipino tot. 


Coast Guardsman Harry R. Watson never 


bargained for this when he tried to make friends with the native baby on Leyte in the Central 
Philippines. The Los Angeles Coast Guardsman has run into plenty of hot action in the Pacific 
war. 





SURELY NOT A NIP, JUST 
NORWEGIAN FROM MINNESOTA 


IN LEYTE GULF, PHILIPPINES.— 
Although his face had taken on an 
Oriental hue from deep sun tan and 
atabrine, an American pilot wanted it 
known he was not a Nip when rescuers 
teok him from a bobbing life raft. 

As this Coast Guard-manned frigate 
approached the battered airman in Leyte 
Gulf, a crewman spied his yellow face 
and shouted, “Jap?” 

“No, no,” the pilot yelled, taking off 
his cap, “I’m a Norwegian from Minne- 
sota.” 


MARRIED LIFE BEATS 
PRE-NUPTIAL ACTIVITY 


ABOARD A COAST GUARD CUT- 
TER IN THE NORTH PACIFIC.—The 
Eskimo road to matrimony isn’t paved 
with gifts and good wishes, Coast 
Guardsmen from this ship learned on a 
recent trip to the far north. 

Before marrying his prospective bride 
a groom must prove his worth to the 
father-in-law by acting as house handy- 
man or even supporting the entire fam- 
ily. Industrious men have married with- 
in a year. One, however, was kept on the 
job 10 years—and won the woman. 
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